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ANNOUNCEMENTS. : 


© The Companion will be enlarged, and issued as | 
an eight-page paper, on the 7th of January, 186¢s 


The remaining numbers of this year’s volume | 
will be sent free to all new subscribers. i 


If you wish a Premium List, one will be sent, 
you on application by letter, or otherwise, at this | 
office. 


Send notice by letter if you wish your paper | 
discontinued. All arrearages must be paid. | 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. We cannot find your name on | 
our beoks unless this is done, 


Notify us---without fail---before January 1, 1869, 
if you do not wish to take the enlarged paper. 





For the Companion. 
MY SACRIFICE. 


I was eighteen years of age and the mistress of a 
fine property. Mrs. Isa Bell was my housekeeper, a 
genuinely good woman, though people called her a 
“Jittle queer.” I had been settled in the home my 
uncle had left me, some three months. It was a lovely 
old place. Sometimes Mrs. Isa, as she was always 
called, took her knitting-work when I was lonesome 
and sat with me. We were talking ene day about the 
former occupant of the house, a retired clergyman. 

“His wife was a sweet creeter, poor thing,” said Mrs. 
Isa. 








queried. 

“Haven’t you heerd? Didn’t you know she killed | 
herself?” asked Mrs. Isa, lifting her head suddenly, | 
and tossing the one curl upon the top of her forehead, | 
till it stood straight, like an animated cork-screw, | 
quivering with astonishment. ‘‘La! yes; in this very 
room—hung herself. Now youdon’t say you feel as 
bad as that!” she queried, nervously; for I was star- 
tled and excited. 

“Why did she hang herself?” I asked. 

“Something ailed her brain, the doctor said. She’d 
been sick along time and nobody knew it. People 
thinks nonsense about such things, you know; some 
believe the house is haunted. Poor, dear thing—she | 
wouldn’t haunt a mouse—and she left two beautiful | 
children! It was a pretty sad thing,’”’ she continued, | 
pleased to find so eager a listener, ‘‘and a sad sight at 
thefuneral. Her poor husband looked so grief-stricken, | 
and his hair had turned quite white. Then the poor 
children! Sweet little dears, just old enough to feel 
their loss, and not havin’ judgment enough to control 
their feelings—they cried piteous through all the fu- 
neral. 

“What made it seem worse, Mr. Winters—that was 
their father—had jest had a snug little sum of money 
left him, and had fitted up the house most beautiful. 
They were just, as it were, commencing to live; but we 
don’t none of us know what’s for our good. 

“Then poor Mr. Winters only lived two years longer, 
and went about like an old, old man—for folks say he 
idolized his poor wife. But the worst was, and there’s 
no doubt about it, a friend of his took the old gentle- 
man in his weakness and got him to sign all his prop- 
erty to him—not leaving the children, poor things, 
one lawful farthing. Don’t you think such property 
proves acurse? Not that you’re to blame, you know,” 
she added, hastily; ‘‘them that left it to you, gotit 
fair.”’ 

I arose, pleading faintness, and hurried down stairs 
into the warm sunshine—walked under the falling 
showers of the apple tree blossoms, wandered from 
flower to flower inhaling the sweet fragrance, and won- 
dering why the story I had heard gave me such pecu- 
liar sensations. 

I had heard sad tales before, but they had not trou- 
bled me with more than a passing uneasiness. The 
matter in this case came home to me. I was living in 
and owning the very house where violent hands had 
laid hold of the citadel of life. These walls had heard 
cries of terror and anguish, and what was worse than 
all, two innocent children had been cheated out of their 
lawful rights. How could I ever enjoy my inheritance 
again?” 

“Where are Mr. Winters’ children?” I asked, return- 
ing to the house. 

“Children! why, bless you, the one is sixteen and 
the other’s nigh twenty,” was the response; “both 
earning their living. Lilly, she sings in Mr. Warren’s 
church, Sundays, and works in a store all the week. 

She’s just killing herself, I’m afraid. She’s a sweet 
thing, with an angel’s face. John, he is serving his 
time with somebody or other, learning to be a ma- 
chinist. They’re both putty hard pressed, I guess, to 
make things come out straight, poor things!” 

Mr. Warren’s church was at Hillsdale, a town four 
miles off. The following Sabbath, my new carriage 
was driven up to the door, and I took my seat within 
it. The horses, a span of beautiful grays, bore me 
bravely over the long, even roads. I was rich; people 
bowed as I passed, and spoke of the wealthy Miss 
Evans. If only I had not heard that story, I should 








MAKING ‘HI’? HOP 


the road had never seen a carriage more stylishly ap-| 
> ' ee aa a pointed; but I hardly noticed any one. I had on other 
“Why do you say ‘poor thing,’ with a sigh?” I | occasions determined to be very modest, meek and un- 
assuming, so that these poor people should not feel the | Myself, till yesterday, the history of the property that 
difference, but now I thought only of Lilly and John | I have inherited, and I would willingly take her place 


Winters. 

What a morning it was! How richly the sun laid on | 
all the broad fields! how softly the clouds grouped to- | 
gether in the blue heaven, and delighted the eye with | 
fleecy, fairy-like pictures. 

At church, I sat by an open window; I shall —e 
remember that morning. Near me glittered the white | 
headstones, for the graveyard was new, and death and | 
age had not yet gathered to themselves the mosses of 
time. The stones were tiny, fresh and pure. The 
heads that slept beneath them had been gathered in 
before they had been touched by the spoiler. 

The pastor came in and ascended the pulpit stairs. 
He was a grave, good-looking young man, whose ap- 
pearance did not exactly please me, I could not tell why. 
But the first hymn he read dissipated these impressions, 
so sweet, so full of music was the voice; so rich and 
deeply toned, as with the pathos of true feeling he read 
the familiar words,— 

“Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 
And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His name?’’ 
We all stood up after the old-fashioned air had been 
played through with flute and viol, and there, at the 
head of the little choir company—I knew it must be 
she, stood Lilly Winters. By her side was a young 
man whose features resembled her own, and I could see 
that the two were brother and sister. 

Lilly was neatly dressed, yet with an almost severe 
simplicity. Her brown hair hung in curls beneath her 
chip bonnet. Her eyes were blue, beautiful and tender, 
and as Mrs. Isa had said, her face was like that of an 
angel. 

The singing was very sweet. I had been accustomed 
to trained choirs, where the leaders claimed and re- 
ceived exorbitant salaries for their services; but al- 
though the roll and solemn reverberating peal of the 
organ were wanting, those soft, silvery voices, Lilly’s 
leading, seemed more pure, more appropriate for the 
worship of Almighty God. Even my worldly heart 
felt that. 

After the service, I stood in the vestibule till Lilly 
went out; and as she passed me, so pale and pure, I 
made up my mind. My fortune was my own, to be 
sure, but—it had been obtained by fraud from these 
fatherless children, and now that I knew this I could 
not feel happy. That pale, sweet face would reproach 
me forever. I found where Lilly boarded, and went in 
her absence to see the landlady. 

“Such a sweet creature!’’ she said, “and keeping her 
grievances to herself, for fear of worriting the poor 
young man, her brother. But miss, I know when she 
comes home from that shop, where she has to stand 
from nine in the morning till six in the evening, just 
taking goods down, and measuring and selling, I tell 
you I know how she throws herself down, just like a 
corpse; sometimes, she even haven’t the strength to un- 
tie her hat-strings. And then she loses her appetite so, 
and grows so pale, that I am afraid she won’t live long 
—indeed I am. 

“Then when I see her smile and act so chipper-like 
before the young man, hiding her own trouble, as Iam 
sure she does, I can’t help thinkin’ that she aint long 
for this world. 

“There’s a young lady, I’m told, as has what ought 
by good rights to be hers. I know it wouldn’t be me 
that would live in peace on that poor child’s property.” 

“T am that young lady,” I said. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
\ 
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ment. “I hope you'll excuse me, miss, I didn’t 
mean,”’— 


“You were quite right,” I replied. “I did not know 


to-morrow, and give her back her own, if I could.” 
“Perhaps that would be doing too well,” she said, 
cautiously. ‘Why, half of it would make her rich!” 
“She shall have half of it, then,” [replied; “but she 
must come and be my sister. I am all alone, and have 
nobody to love me or to care forme. When will she 
come home?” | 
“At seven, miss,” said the woman, looking at me as | 
if I had been a curiosity. “But, la me, you can’t be in 
earnest. Why don’t you let her live with you, without 
giving up so much?” 
“T thought you said it wouldn’t be you that would 
live in peace on that poor child’s property,” I repeated. 
“No more I wouldn’t, I hope,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘but 
then money is a sore temptation to poor folks.” 
I waited till Lilly came home, and then, while she sat 
before me, astonished, a half frightened look in her 
sweet blue eyes, I told her what I lacked and what I 
needed. I pressed her with pleading kisses not to re- 
fuse to let me be her benefactor, proved that she was 
only receiving her own, and at last prevailed upon her. 
She was to see her brother, and there is hardly need for 
me to say that he consented with more pleasure than 
he could express. 
After that I was no longer lonely. I could enjoy the 
beautiful garden, the fine fields, even the ponies and the 
carriage, for Lilly’s sweet face was ever beside me. 
Friends have disapproved, and relatives become indig- 
nant at my wanton extravagance, as they call it, but if 
they could only see the bloom on Lilly’s cheek, and 
hear her ringing laugh through the stately old rooms, 
as I see and hear them, they could not blame me. 
What if I am called eccentric and queer, do I not 
know in my own heart what blessedness my sacrifice 
has brought me? Could money buy the dear kiss 
which makes me so happy every day of my life; the 
sweet confidences that are poured into my ear alone? 
M. A. D. 


ee ae 
For the Companion. 
HIRAM GAINES AND THE RUM 
BARRELS. 

Hiram Gaines, or “Hi,” as he was always nicknamed, 
was a tall, bashful, green-looking country lad, who 
“worked” for Mr. Kemp, the village grocer. I put 
worked in qéotation marks, for it was only by courte- 
sy that Hi could ever be credited with doing any thing 
laborious enough to be called by that name. 

He had tried farming, (or, rather, farming had been 
tried for him) but nothing could be got out of him at 
that business. Goodman Pettingill, who kept him pok- 
ing over his fat acres for a year or more, declared that 
“fore Hi could ever finish a ’bout in the corn field, the 
weeds allus begun to grow agin at ’tother end o’ the 
row.” And Goodman used to state, by way of a bal- 
ancing compliment to the dull fellow’s thoroughness in 
doing nothing, that he believed he’d counted all the 
rails on his place a thousand-and-one times, for he al- 


plating the fence. 


at the end of the first two months. 


in their shops. 


ways found Hi suckling his hoe-handle and contem- 


Once he had been apprenticed to a blacksmith, but 
the man of the bellows turned him off ignominiously 
Vulcan himself 
couldn’t have made him “‘strike while the iron was hot.” 

With similar ill success he had been put successively 
to shoemaking and joinering. Crispi and Bitstock 
both declared they would rather have an old fulling mill 
He never would hit a peg or nail as 
though he had any life in his arm, and his strokes were 


So Hi “lay round” at home, rarely doing enough in 
a whole week to earn a dinner, and making himself a 
laughing stock to all the smart boys of his acquaint- 
ance. 

“Hillo, Hi!’ sometimes they would say, as they saw 
him mope through the street, ‘your shadow’s gone to 
sleep on the sidewalk!” And the young wags once 
went so far as to assert that they saw the ants build 
hills under his feet! © 

Great was the fun for these rogues when Fourth of 
July came, and every stripling from seven years old 
upwards vied with his comrades in ‘making Hi hop,” 
by throwing fire-crackers close to his heels. If by any 
means they succeeded (as several times they did) in 
pinning a bunch to his coattails, what a shout went 
round at the sight of hisnimble motions! It was always 
believed that he did more work in July than in all the 
rest of the year together, owing to the shaking up he 
generally got on the Fourth. 

Thus matters went with our hero, until he was nine- 
teen years old; at which time he was taller, and bash- 
fuller, and greener, and laziex than ever. 

And nowI am going to relate to you the hardest 
day’s work that Hi Gaines ever did. A few weeks af- 
ter he went to keep store for Mr. Kemp—and how in 
the world came such a sluggard ever to be hired as a 
clerk in a grocery store—you want toknow? Well, I 
can’t tell you very definitely. Mr. Kemp had a “‘facul- 
ty” for getting work out of people, especially when 
they were all the time under his eye—and that’s one 
thing. Perhaps he took pity on Hi and took him be- 
cause nobody else would—and that’s another thing. 
Perhaps he conceived the notion of making a “clown,” 
or sort of catch-penny monkey of the boy, noticing 
what a popular butt he was. And certainly Hiram ex- 
celled in good nature, and never took any bantering 
or practical joke amiss. Besides, he had certain droll- 
eries of his own, and the odd, slow way he had of say- 
ing things, when he got the courage to talk, was huge- 
ly entertaining to such company as usually gather of 
evenings in avillagestore. Many customers, no doubt, 
went oftener to trade at Mr. Kemp’s for the curiosity 
of seeing Hi “clerk it,’ and to have some fun out of 
him. So there’s another thing. 

But I haven’t mentioned one recommendation that 
Hiram had, which may have had influence in getting 
him his place. He had a mortal antipathy to liquor. 
He could not have been more bashful at a sudden in- 
troduction to a crowd of young ladies, than he was at 
the sight and smell of a glass of grog. f 
The topers and “hard boys” of the village manufac- 
tured unmeasured sport for themselves on divers occa- 
sions out of this peculiar aversion of his, by contriving 
tormenting situations for him during their carousals, 
laying their bets to get him intoxicated, smuggling 
disguised drinks upon him, and sometimes wickedly 
tantalizing his dislike until he vomited. 

All such cruel joking, of course, only increased the 
poor fellow’s abhorrence of alcohol. In that thing, 
certainly, he was a pattern for all the boys. Lazy as 
he was, he would surely never die a drunkard. Per- 
haps he deserved little credit for his cold water habits, 
being abstemious rather by constitution than by prin- 
ciple. Indeed, he never seemed to think he deserved 
any, always explaining his refusal to drink liquor by 
saying, he “took a nat’ral hatred to’t.” 

Hi, then, was a tetotaller to the backbone, and as 
Mr. Kemp was “town-agent,” and had to keep a good 
deal of ardent spirits in his store, this fact, was more 
likely than any thing else, to have been the reason why 
the lazy boy came to be his clerk. So now we will go 
on to tell you about Hiram’s “hardest day’s work.” 

A few weeks (as I was saying) after he went to Mr. 
Kemp’s to keep store, he was required to take the mar- 
ket-wagon and go twelve miles, to the nearest railway 
station, for a supply of liquors. 

Hi looked as if he would as lief go to the gallows, as 
to have any thing to do with the stuff, and if he had 
been left to tackle the horse alone, I don’t know but he 
would have been all day about it. As it was he got 
fairly on the way about nine o’clock in the morning, 
Mr. Kemp taking care to send a spry youngster, named 
Jasper Wells, with him for company. 

“Jap” was the grocer’s nephew, and two years young- 
er than Hi, but he was trusty and wide awake, and Mr. 
Kemp thought, reasonably enough, that he might act 
as a kind of minute-hand for his slow-moulded clerk, 
in leading off and “fetching him round” the journey. 

He proved himself useful before they had gone three 
miles, for Hi was so charmed with the pleasant weath- 
er and the scenery on the road, that he was going to 
let the horse walk all the way, and loll on the seat, 
singing,— 

“Di dumpty diddle, ri de doodle doo,” 


and beating time with his whip on the bottom of the 
wagon. So Jap coaxed the reins out of his hands, and 
the shrewd old team horse at once knew the difference, 
and made over the road at a rattling pace. 

Arrived at the depot, Jap did gocd service again. 
They had loaded in the barrels of liquor, and eaten a 
good dinner, when all at once Hi was missing. Jap 
didn’t think he was enterprising enough to go a great 
ways, and after looking about the tavern for him, wait- 











have been happy. The good, simple country-folk along 


“The lands!” she cried, growing pale with astonish- 


about as far between as those of a town-clock. 








ed for the horse to get through eating, expecting every 
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minute to see his companion emerge from some corner 
and join him. 

It was soon time to go, but no Hiram made his ap- 
pearance, and then the search commenced in earnest. 
Jap felt sure that he had disappeared somewhere about 
the barn, and after calling lustily for him to no pur- 
pose, he enlisted two or three men and boys to help him | 
hunt the premises. 

Some time passed in these investigations, when a 
loud laugh was heard, and one of the hostlers was seen 
emerging from a dark alley behind the mangers, fol- 
lowed by Hi, who looked as much astonished as if he 
had just droppcd down from the moon. 

The fellow had found him snugly stowed away in the | 
hay, sownd asleep. | 

“Was you going to lie there till night?” inquired Jap. | 

“Dunno,” said Hi, rubbing his eyes and trying to | 
realize where he was. | 

The two boys were soon on their way homeward, | 
seated in the extreme front of the wagon, with the | 
three barrels, one of alcohol, one of New England rum, | 
and one of Monongahela whiskey, carefully loaded in | 
behind them and covered up with blankets. 

They drove most of the journey without accident, | 
and by the time they reached the long hill within a) 
mile of home, they began to congratulate themselves | 
on having ‘‘fetched round” in so good season, for the | 
sun was still at quite a height in the west. | 

They had no more than fairly begun to ascend this | 
nill, however, when they had occasion to prove the | 
proverb, “Never crow till you get through the woods.”’ | 

Continued next week. | 
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For the Companion 
THE MIDNIGHT RAPS. 


A long ride on a lonely country road, at ten o’clock 
at night. Did you ever take one, reader? I remember 
such an one, and I am going to tell you about it. 

My father should have had a boy, and that boy ought 
to have been I, for I was his only child. But as Prov- 
idence ordained differently, he was obliged to be satis- 
fied, and make me his companion and pupil as far as 
was possible. 

I fear I was not a lady-like child. Although I knew 
instinctively how to behave in the presence of compa- | 
ny, out of doors I played with bows and arrows, cap- 
tured wild field creatures, ran like a gazelle, leaped, 
walked on stilts, and was as strong as aboy. DollsI 
should have liked, if I had fancied an in-doors life, but 
my father taught me to love the breezy fields, and the 
gallop with him on my pony, rather than in-door occu- 
pations. 

My mother had died of consumption, and I have 
since then learned that he wished to make me strong 
and rugged, that my constitution might be fortified 
against the advances of that insidious destroyer. 

One day when I was twelve years old a letter came 
to him from an old friend, who wished him to perform 
the marriage ceremony for him. The distance was 
twenty miles. I forgot to state that my father was a 
country clergyman, and that his parish extended even } 
farther than that distance. 

“What do you say, George?” he asked—for he al- 
ways called me George, not Georgie, as others did— 
“‘Would you like to go with me?” 

“Of all things,” was my reply; “it will be the very 
thing for a birthday frolic.” 

“Get ready, then.” 

It did not take me long to put on my habit, and by 
the time [ was equipped, Arab, my pretty brown steed, 
was at the door. 

We arrived at the great farm-house at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Abner Hodges, the bridegroom, was 
full sixty years old, and Miss Susannah Goodenough, 
the bride to be, was nota year younger, if I could judge 
by appearances. 

She wore a snuff-colored silk dress, and a cap, tipped 
by one bow, nearly as large as a fashionable chignon of 
the present day. Her face was a bed of wrinkles, but 
a pair of cheery black eyes peered out from under her 
spectacles. 

“They’ve been neighbors for forty year,” said an an- 
cient crone to me, as I was witnessing the ceremony. | 

“Why didn’t they get married before, then?” [ asked. | 

“Why, child, they were engaged when he was nine- 
teen, and she a cherry-cheeked girl; but there was a 

quarrel about something, [ don’t know rightly what, 
for I’ve been here only twenty years.” 

“And they haven’t made it up till now?” 

“So it seems. You know the old saying, ‘The course 
of true love never did run smooth.’ ” | 

After that my thoughts went wild. I wondered if in | 
all that time Abner Hodges, a well-made, good-looking | 
old man, had never seen another who could replace the | 
old Jove in his life. I wondered how they could meet, 
and speak, and shake hands, perhaps, month after | 
month, year after year, and yet let the old pride rankle, | 
keeping apart those who should have been happy in | 
their children and grandchildren. | 

But the announcement of supper put all these things 
out of my head. Such a groaning table I had never 
seen before; there appeared actually not to be room 
enough to put a pin’s point between the dishes. There 
were pyramids of doughnuts, a gigantic wedding cake, 
made by the not exactly blooming bride, herself; there 
were turkeys, and chickens, and pigs, and sausages, 
and baked beans, and brown bread in such profusion 
that the very sight took away my appetite. 

After the tea, we left to return home. It was to have 
been a beautiful moonlight night, but the sky was piled 
up with fleecy clouds, that at certain times were very 
beautiful. The only trouble was, that they completely 
hid her queenship, the glory of the night, and made 
our ride rather monotonous. However, we could catch 
glimpses occasionally of broad fields and a serpentine 
river, and now and then a quick, bright, silvery gleam 
lighted up tree, and flower, and varied landscape, so 
that our ride was not altogether without beauty | 








’ 








We had arrived almost home, and were picking our | 
way carefully along in front of the old church, where 
the road was undergoing repairs, when we distinctly 
heard three loud raps on the oaken panels of the door. 

“What is that?” queried my father, stopping his 
horse? “Is any belated stranger here? Did 
any one, George?” 


you see! 


the raps distinctly. 


I answered that I had seen no one, but had heard 
A few moments passed as we sat 
there with reins drawn up, when just as we were start- 
ing again, came three raps, just like the last. 

“That’s very curious,” said my father, and got down 
from his horse. He went up to the door, peered about 
in every direction, but’ still saw nobody, and just as he 
was leaving the steps came the raps again, just like the 
application of a strong man’s muscles. | 

We were obliged to return home without in the least | 
solving the mystery; but in the early morning my fa- 
ther, who had been puzzling his brains for half the 
night, went over to the church, and lo! in the narrow 
passage-way leading to the stairs, fluttered a bright- 
eyed woodpecker, the invisible spirit that had rapped | 
at the old church door. We had a good laugh over it. | 

ALMA. 
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THE SOLDIER. 


With cocked hat all of paper, 
And broad-sword all of wood, 

Had Chariie marched to battle 
As he thought a soldier should. 


He had drawn the damask curtains, 
And made a dusky gloom, 

‘*As if,” he said, «‘the cannon smoke 
Had darkened all the room.” , 

Long he fought the sofa-cushion, 
And at last cut off its head, 

Sitting fiercely down upon it, 
To be sure that it was dead. 


Then not another enemy 
Appeared inclined to come; 

So he strutted back to “quarters” 
To the rattle of his drum. 


There the weary little soldier 
First stood, then sat ‘‘at ease,’”’ 

With one hand on his curly head, 
And the other on his knees; 


And soon he slept the happy sleep 
That only children can, 

And dreamt the dreams of what he’d do 
When he should be a man. 


O, when in life’s great struggle 
Charlie has foes to meet, 

May his battles be as easy, 
May his sleep be half as sweet! 


—$<+<—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 





For the Companion. 


MY POLISH BOY. 
CuaptTsR Il.— Concluded. 

As I drew near Paris, one mild May evening, after 
months of pleasant wandering, I found myself recalling 
my Geneva friend, and wondering if I should by any 
chance encounter him in the great, gay city. 

I never dreamed of seeing him so soon, but as I made 
my way among the crowd of passengers that rushed 
down the station, feeling tired, bewildered and home- 
sick, suddenly I saw a blue and white cap wave wildly 
over the heads of a party of stately English people be- 
fore me, then Varjo’s beaming face appeared, and Var- 


jo’s eager hands grasped mine so cordially that I 


laughed out loud, and felt as if Paris had ceased to be 


| strange to me. 


“Ab, ha, behold the little mamma, who did not 
thought to see again her bad son. Yes, lam greatly 
glad that [ make the fine surprise tor you, 23 you come 
all weary and strange to this place of noise and per- 
plexity. Give to me the billets, for 1 am still mademoi- | 
selle’s servant, and go to find her coffers.” 

For several minutes we both talked at once, with much 
shaking of hands, many smiles, and genuine satisfac- 
tion at this reunion. Then he put me into a carriage, 
got my trunks or “coffers,” and as we drove merrily 
away, I learned how he chanced to meet me so oppor- 
tunely. 

Knowing the house where I intended to stop, he had 
haunted it till I notified Madame Dyre of the day and 
hour of my arrival, when he had come “to make the fine 
surprise.” 

He enjoyed the fun like a boy, and I was glad to see 
how much better he looked and how full of spirit he | 
seemed. 

“Has any good fortune befallen you, Varjo?” Lasked. 

“Yes, I find my friends Joseph and Napoleon here; 
poor as mouses, but they are brave boys, and we work 
together with much gayety.”’ | 

“You will recover, [ think, for you have much color, | 
and are more cheerful than ever,” I added, thinking 
how like him it was to consider two poor lads as good 
fortune. 

“No, they all tell me there is no hope, and this is my 
last summer. I believeit; but why enlarge my trouble 
by the sad face and idle hands? I yet make my bread 
and save a little purse for the last day, that I may not 
be a heaviness to those who have charity to finish me.” 

I wanted very much to cry, for it seemed so hard that 
he should die, when he knew how to use life so well; 
but something in his tranquil face made tears seem 
weak, and unavailing sorrew an impertinence. So I 
only shook hands again, hoped he was mistaken, and 
asked if he had leisure to be my guide about Paris, for 
my time was short, and I wanted to see every thing. 

He laughed and said he had promised himself a fete 
when I came, for the fine weather was his best medi- 
cine, and he had already planned many excursions for 
me. 

Having settled me at madame’s, he went blithely 
away to whatI afterward discovered were very poor 
lodgings across the river. 

Next day began the pleasantest fortnight in all my 
year of travel, for Varjo proved himself the best of 
guides, the merriest of comrades, the kindest of friends. 
What charming trips we had about the enchanted city! 
What lively lunches at the gay cafes!’ What strolls 
under the chestnuts of the Tuileries gardens! and what 
moonlight concerts in the Champs Elysees! Never 
were pleasures more cheaply purchased or more thor- 
oughiy enjoyed, fur our hearts were as light as our 
purses, and our little economies gave zest to our amuse- 
meuts. 

Joseph and Napoleon sometimes joined us, and I felt 


|in my clement with the three invalid soldier-boys, for 


misfortune, imprisonment and poverty had not daunt- 


| ed them, though Napoleon still limped with the wound 

received in the war. 
| his two years captivity in an Austrian prison, and Var- 
jo was cheerfally yielding up his life for his country. * 


Joseph had never recovered from 


From these friends [ learned what he had never told 


me, that he belonged to a noble family, and had lost a 





fine fortune in the revolution. I liked him all the bet- 
ter for his modesty in saying nothing of these things, 
and soon found another and a greater loss for which to 
pity him. 

Walking in the quaint garden of the Luxembourg, 
he one day confided to me “the little romance” of his 
life,—a very touching little romance as he told it, with 
eloquent eyes and voice, and frequent pauses for breath. 
I cannot give it in his expressive words, but the simple 
facts were these: 

He had grown up with a pretty cousin, and at eight- 
een was desperately in love with her. She returned his 
affection, but they could not be happy, for her father 
wished her to marry another and aricher man. In Po- 
land, to marry without the consent of parents, is to in- | 
cur lasting disgrace, so Leonore obeyed, and the young | 
pair parted. This had been a heavy cross to Varjo, and 
he rushed into the war hoping to end his trouble. 

“But that was weak, sol am yet here to learn to be 
more brave, and when that so hard lesson is all mine, 
and Ican say without the sigh, ‘Yes, itis well,’ then 
comes death, and the good God restores me parents, 
country, health and the love that goes from me never.” 

“Do you ever hear from your cousin?” I asked, as he 
walked beside me, looking thoughtfully down the long 
green aisles, where kings and queens had loved and 
parted. 

“I know only that she suffers still, for she remem- 
bers. Her husband submits to the Russians, and I de- 
spise him as I have no English to tell.” 

Varjo clenched his hand with a flash of the eye and 
a sudden kindling of the face, that made him hand- 
some; then he smiled, glanced at me, and with one of 
his impulsive gestures drew from his bosom the minia- 
ture of a sweet-faced girl, under which his name and 
two Polish words were written in a tremulous hand. 

“Behold my Leonore,” he said, holding it for me to 
see. I knew that “Jfa drogha” meant “My darling,” 
and the little, faded picture was both tragical and touch- 
ing to me, as I thought of the two young lovers so sadly 
parted forever. 

“Poor little girl!” was all I said, but the words were 
too much for Varjo; he turned his face away and stood 
still, with both hands tightly pressing the likeness of 
his lost love. 

I went on, feeling that his twenty years had been very 
full of trials, and that the solitary boy was rapidly 
learning the hard lessons which, under God, would 
bring him a beautiful reward. 

When he joined me he was his old, cheerful self again, 
and I saw no more shadows on his face till we parted, 
two days later. 

“Now it is forever. I cannot go to meet youin Amer 
‘que, and when you come again I am surely gone. O, 
best mademoiselle, write the little word to me over the 
sea, and as a parting souvenir give me the sweet Eng- 
lish good-by.” 

As he said this at the last moment of parting, and held 
my hands with a despairing look, as if he could not 
spare even so humble a friend as myself, my heart 
yearned over the poor boy, and drawing down his tall 
head, I gladly gave him “‘the sweet English good-by,” 
fecling that in this world there were no more meetings 
for us. 








I know it made him happy then, and I hope when the | 
time came for “the last day,” of which he spoke so | 
cheerfully, that the memory of his friend “over the sea”’ | 
comforted his loneliness a little. 

For a year after that parting I reccived frequent let- 
ters from him, lively, affectionate and manly, showing 
how fast the strong soul was becoming perfected for 
the better life, even while the mortal part wasted away. 

At length there came a long pause, then a letter from 
Joseph, enclosing a little flower and Varjo’s love, for 
he was dead; having gone as serenely and hopefuily to 
enjoy the new life, as he had met and conquered the old. 

it is good to know and love these beautiful charac- 
ters, for such knowledge strengthens one’s faith and 
sweetens one’s spirit, even though these humble heroes 
be as short-lived and obscure as my brave Polish boy, 
whose little Alpine rose embalms for me the memory 
of “Varjo.” 





For the Companion. 
AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Many thanks to the kind friends who have answered 
my appeal in behalf of Nanny Bedott’s Home. 

I could tell you a beautiful story, if I could only copy 
all the different notes which have come to the editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, bringing in them their gifts 
to these poor, destitute children. 

What do you think of this little girl? I omit the ad- 
dress, which is every where very proper. 

“You will find enclosed sixty cents, the earning of a 
little girl in her vacation, which she cheerfully sends.” 
Do you believe she ever had a pleasanter holiday? Ido 
not. . 

Two young girls, with tender, pretty words, forward 
three dollars. Those girls will always be friends, see if 
they are not, and do you know why? 

“Please find enclosed fifty cents to help support a 
child at this home for destitute children. I know it is 
but little, but I send it praying that God will bless it.” 

Yes, He will, “C. R. H.,” and you too, I think. 

“In behalf of my two little boys, I send seventy-five 
cents to Nanny Bedott’s Home.” 

What a legacy for these boys when they are men! 
only think of the interest waiting for them from this 
money so long laid up in God’s treasury. 

Way out in Minnesota, a young, kind heart warms to 
these forlorn little ones, and the child sends “fifty cents 
to Nanny’s Home in Vermont.” 

“For Home, one dollar sixty-two cents.” 
other line in this note, but is not this enough? 

“Thirty cents for the benefit of the destitute children, 
from M. A.W.’’ AndifM. A. W. lives to be a woman, 
let me tell her these thirty cents will bring to hera 
lasting benefit, which she can hardly realize now. 

In Bethel Sabbath school, once again in the far West, 
a donation is solicited for Nanny Bedott’s Home, and 
here comes greeting to the Home in Vermont, five dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 

Thanks to the young friend who thus, I hope, begins 
a long life of active, earnest work in her Master’s vine- 


Not an- 





yard. And brightlights and warm fires to the Sabbath 





school scholars, who have sent them so far to warm ang 
cheer these children gathered in this ‘“‘Home.”’ 


“A little donation from our home circle;” and that 


circle will be happier for it, all through the birth-days 
now hastening on. : 


One more note only, for my space is already more 


than filled. 


“‘A.,” one of the writers for the Youths’ Companion, 


whose stories delight all its young readers, sends these 
words: 


“Please give one dollar to the institution mentioneg 


in Nanny Bedott’s Home. I wish I could afford to giye 
ten times that amount.” 


Do you not wish you knew who it is? And should you 


not read her sketches with double pleasure if you did? 


It may interest those who have thus kindly aided us, to 


know that this institution is located at Burlington, vk, 


and is under the care of ladies in every way qualified for 
the place. There are there now, thirty children, the 
whole to be supported by voluntary contributions, and 
the cold winter is coming on. LEDGESIDE. 


+4>> 
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For the Companion. 
SIMPLE TEACHING. 


Through one long summer of my girlhood I iad the 
joy of living in a cosy little cottage by the seashore 
with Aunt Polly and Aunt Patty. They were maiden 
ladies of easy fortune, who kept house in a delightfuj 
way by themselves, and their warm, loving hearts gaye 
me a cordial welcome; and as I had just recovered from 
a long illness, they were full of unbounded tenderness 
and thoughtful care. 

They were of nearly the same age, and at first they 
seemed to me much alike, with their tall, commanding 
figures, and still handsome faces, and faultlessly neat 
dress; but little by little I began to see a great differ- 
ence between them. 

Though both were, as they hoped, Christians, the 
piety of Aunt Polly seemed far less from the heart 
than that of Aunt Patty. Aunt Polly seemed always 
thinking of this world, and Aunt Patty of the other, 
One seemed a citizen here, the other a pilgrim, whose 
citizenship was in heaven. 

One held her money as something to be discreetly 
husbanded for this world; the other held every thing as 
a sacred trust from God, and never used so wisely as 
when used for Him. So Aunt Polly spent freely on her- 
self and economized in her charities, while Aunt Patty 
seemed to have few personal wants, and to take un- 
bounded delight in administering to the comfort of the 
poor and suffering, and trying to advance the cause of 
Christ in the world in every way in her power. 

I shall never forget the quiet delight with which I 
used to lie in my little white bed in their chamber, list- 
ening to their pleasant voices as they talked together. 
They spoke of many things, to be sure, but the impres- 
sion that lingers most vividly in my mind, and which 
was most frequently brought before it, was made by 
their very different ideas of life and death; for they 
were elderly women, and their life-work was nearly 
ended. 

Aunt Polly chose steadfastly to ignore this fact. 
Whatever art could do to keep her young was done. 
Her dress was always youthful, her step was sprightly, 
and she hada brisk way of speaking, which seemed 
very young indeed. But I noticed that she always 
fidgeted, and looked worried, when any allusion was 
made to the close of life. 

“Sister Patty,” she would say, “I wish you wouldn’t 
be always talking as if you and I were on the brink of 
the grave. We have our health and strength, thank 
God, and the prospect of living many years. You 
know that our father and mother lived much beyond 
eighty, and our grandfather was ninety-five. We may 
hope to live as long as they.” 

“Sister Polly,” Aunt Patty would answer, in a gen- 
tle tone, “‘that is very true, but I think it seems bright- 
er to look forward to years in heaven than to years on 
earth. I love to feel that I may now be only waiting 
for the call to go.” 

Indeed, dear old Aunt Patty seemed really to enjoy 
the prospect of going home. Many a time I have 
watched her, after I had gone to bed, as she sat in the 
twilight by the window, with her open Bible on her 
lap, gazing out upon the western sky, and wondered at 
the serene joy which shone in her face. 

“Aunt Patty,” said I, one night, “what makes you 
look so pleased ?” 

“Well, my child,” she said, slowly taking off her 
spectacles, ‘there are a good many things that make 
me happy. There’s your grandma and grandpa safe in 
heaven; that’s pleasant, you know, to think of; and 
there’s all the way in which the Lord has led me, to 
praise Him for; and there’s the hope that I am His 
child, and am going to see Him pretty soon.” 

“Sister Patty, don’t talk in that gloomy way,”’ said 
Aunt Polly, in an imploring tone.” 

“It isn’t gloomy, sister Polly,” said Aunt Patty, her 
whole face kindling. ‘‘Why, it is my delight!’ 

“Aunt Patty,” said I, with a shiver, “I’m awfully 
afraid to die. I don’t want to be carried away in a cof 
fin and put into the ground, and [ don’t want to go 
away from you all—I don’t know where—all alone;” 
and I begun to cry. 

“OQ, don’t cry, dear little Mag,” said Aunt Polly, 
coming to my side and patting my head. “You are 
not going to die now. It will be soon enough to worry 
about it when you’re older;” and she gave me a sugal- 
plum from the bottom of her deep pocket. 

Aunt Patty came and sat down on my bed, and took 
my little thin hand in her two great warm ones, with 3 
look of the tenderest pity. 

“My dear child,” she said, “nobody on earth loves 
us sO much as our Father in heaven, who made us and 
watches over us, and our dear Saviour, who died to 
make death easy and sweet to us. If you go to Him 
and ask Him to be your friend, and then try to do every 
thing to please Him, He will take you very gently into 
His arms at last, and every fear will fly away, and you 
will be perfectly happy.” 

“Aunt Patty,’’ I said, with a little sob, “I don’t know 
Him. He’sa stranger. I never saw Him.” 


“Why, darling, I never saw Him, either,” said Aunt 
Patty, with a smile, “and once I didn’t know Him; but 
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acquainted with Him.” 
“How did you, Aunt Patty?” said I. 
“why, dear,” said Aunt Patty, earnestly, “I wanted | 


to know Him, and so I got my Bible and read it agreat|so hard did the enraged gnoo press him that the at- 
deal to hear what He said to me; and then I used to | tempt to recover it would have been fatal. 


answer Him humbly in my prayers, and tell Him how 
much I wanted to know Him and have Him help me. 


And so by reading His words and speaking to Him | took him, dashing her savage looking head against the 
often every day, I soon came to feel as if He was my | trunk like a battering ram. 


nearest and best friend, and that I could tell Him a 
great many things I couldn’t tell any one else. Now 


He seems always near me, and wherever I am,I am ‘creature’s horns, until he was almost tired out. 


nappy, for my dearest friend is close to my side, and I 

know He will take care of me. Iam not at all afraid | 
to die, since He has promised to be with me then, and | 
as that is the only way to geta sight of the dear Sa- 
yiour who died for me. [long to see Him, to behold | 
His glory, and to thank Him for all His wonderful love.” | 

After Aunt Polly and Aunt Patty had gone down | 
stairs, [lay awake a long time—thinking. The white | 
curtains flapped slowly in and out of the window, in | 
the fresh night breeze, giving me long glimpses of the 
sky; and the sighing of the wind, and the deep, solemn 
roar of the ocean, were the only sounds that broke the 
stillness. The shining stars looked serenely down up- 
on me, aud as I gazed up at them, the other world | 
seemed very near. I thought of Aunt Patty’s words, 
and longed, O, how much, to have that great, loving 
God for my friend. I thought about it, until it seemed 
to me that nothing else could make me so happy. I 
got up and knelt down by my bed, and asked Him in 
ny childish way, to be my especial friend, and to help 
me to know Him very well and love Him very much. 
And I think He did, for after that He seemed very near 
me, and I loved to pray to Him and felt that He helped 
me to struggle against my wicked heart; and He has 
been growing nearer and dearer ever since. 

And Aunt Patty said to me, a little while before her 
happy death, as we were talking about that night, 
“Maggie, I think that was the time when our dear Lord 
led you to Himself.” M. H. P. 


or 





For the Companion. 
KIDDER AND THE HORNED HORSE. 


Aaron Kidder belonged in Cape Town, at Good Hope, 
Africa. His blood was half Dutch and half English, 
and he inherited all the mingled phlegm and courage 
of his parentage. 

He was well off in the world, having amassed a hand- 
some fortune by trading; an‘ in consequence having 
much leisure, he had cultivated his love of hunting un- 
tilit became a passion. 

He often spent weeks from home in pursuit of the 
edephant, though it must be confessed he cared more 
for the sport than the ivory with which he sometimes 
returned. 

Of course, in this lite of almost constant adventure 
Kidder encountered many perils, and sometimes nar- 
towly escaped death; but he always testified that in all 
the pinches of his hunter fortune, by assault of lions, 
or elephants, or boa-coustrictors, he ucver came so ncar 
being killed as he did once in an encounter with a 
horned horse or gnoo. 

This animal is one of the numerous species of Afri- 
can antelope. It is a sort of mongrel creature, with a 
tail and hinder parts like a horse, and a head and mane 
like a buffalo. It is any thing but innocent in appear- 
ance, but it has a power for harm so insignificant, when 
compared with that of many other beasts, that the old 
lion-hunters ordinarily despise it, and rarely associate 
it with ideas of danger. 

Kidder was camping with a party of fellow-hunters 
in the wild lands of the interior, when he had the com- 
bat with the gnoo which proved so nearly fatal to him- 
self. 

A rhinoceros had been started up and wounded. 
In his rage he charged the hunters so furiously that 

they were glad to seek safety without much regard to 
order, or the points of compass. 

Kidder became separated from his companions, and 
Tunning into a kind of jungle, wandered about for some 
time, lost. 

At length he came out upon an extensive table-land, 
and stopped to rest and look about him. No signs of 
the rhinoceros were visible, and though he listened long 
and eagerly, no shout, or rifle-shot, or sound of break- 
ing twigs informed him of the direction of the huge 
brute, or the flight of his fellow-hunters. 

The rhinoceros had, probably, concealed himself, 
and the men were either cautiously looking for him, or 
for one another, or perhaps for both. 

After awhile Kidder began to explore the plain before 
him, and soon saw, at the distance of about half a mile, 
two animals grazing. From their appearance he judged 
they must be some kind of antelope, though he could 
lot determine the species. 

Determined to improve his time, and glad to console 
himself for the loss of the rhinoceros, by shooting game 
of any kind, he examined his rifle and set forth to re- 
connoitre. 

To avid alarming the animals, he was obliged to 
crawl part of the way on his hands and knees. He 
thus slowly accomplished about half the distarce, from 


Which point he could make out the character of his in- 


tended prey. 


{t was a pair of horned horses, or gnoos. He paused 
’ few minutes, watching their movements, and soon 


discovered a young calf gnoo lying near them. 


He now advanced with less caution, feeling certain 
‘at the animals would sooner defend the calf than flee, 
P evidently, one of them was the young creature’s 


am. 


A few scattered trees stood on the plain, and by keep- 
ing himself in range of the trunks of one and another 


of these, he was able to come within rifle shot. 


He took aim and fired at the largest. But he had 


[feel acquainted with Him now. He wants us to get | flashing fire, she rushed towards him with a speed that 
| put him more in need of his legs than when he fled 
| from the rhinoceros. 


In his haste he stumbled and dropped his rifle. But 


He barely succeeded in putting the body of a tree be- 
tween himself and his fierce pursuer, before she over- 


This only stopped her for a second, and Kidder was 
now forced to dance about the tree to avoid the mad 


Once, diverted for a minute by the bellowing of her 
disabled mate, the gnoo suspended her attacks and went 
back a little way from the tree. The hunter instan ly 
seized the opportunity, and, collecting all his energies, 
ran towards the edge of the plain where the trees were 
thicker, hoping by a succession of races finally to reach 
the forest. 

But here again the distance deceived tim. No soon- 
er had he started forth, than the gnoo came thunder- 
ing furiously after him, and so swift was her pursuit 
that he abandoned all hope of escape by making di- 
rectly ahead. 

So close did she come to the hunter that one toss of 
her sharp horns actually tcre his flesh, and as his only 
measure of safety, he threw himself from her path and 
ran obliquely to his former course, to a nearer tree, 
whose branches hung low enough to be reached by the 
hand. 

The ¢noo stumbled in her endeavor to make a sudden 
stop and turn, and before she could overtake him again, 
Kidder had reached the tree and swung himself by the 
depending branches out of her reach. 

Here he had time to rest himself, and notice the size 
of hisenemy. Though certainly smaller than the bull 
whose leg he had broken, it seemed to him, now she 
was so close at hand, that he had never seen a creature 
of her species so large. She was nearly as tall as a 
mule, and must have weighed full six hundred pounds. 
He made up his mind that an encounter on the 
ground with such a beast, especially when excited to 
fury by the loss of her young, would be any thing but 
desirable. 

Baffled in her revenge, the gnoo continued to rage 
around the tree, attacking the trunk at intervals, with 
a force that shook it like the stem of an alder-bush. 
Never did Kidder realize more keenly the helpless- 
ness of a man in danger without proper weapons. His 
rifle lay on the ground a mile off. He had no pistols, 
and his knife was only an aggravation to him. For- 
midable as his enemy was, he felt unspeakable chagrin 
and mortification—he who had killed lions and ele- 
phants—-to be “treed” by a horned horse. 

The minutes of his captivity lengthened into hours. 
His uneasiness became intolerable, the more so as he 
thought how easily, with his geod rifle in hand, he 
could have slain, a hundred times, the beast that threat- 
ened him below, and especially as he saw no signs of 
her leaving the tree. 
The sun began to get lowin the west. Should he 
stay there and starve? Suddenly a new thought struck 
him. Why had it not come to him before? 

His knife was a large, two-edged dirk, that fastened 
itself open by a spring. With it he quickly cut and 
trimmed alimb from the tree. Then he bound the 
haft to the end of the stick with the thongs of his shot- 
pouch, and made a deadly looking spear. 
Watching his opportunity he held his new weapon 


fatal wound. 


his game, travelled off to the hunter’s camp. 


yo 
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A BEAR STORY. 





ago. 
brought up by hand as one of the family. 


cold weather with the dogs before the fire. 


tress when begying for a choice morsel. 


where they kept their clothing. 
or fur, cotton or silk. 
fowl had ceased her song. 


bear alone at home. 


something to eat. 


the stairs. 


espied the spiie. 


grunts of self-satisfaction. 


long breath. 


abundant, and that, alas! he could hold no more. 








Miscalculated the distance, owing to the peculiar glare 
of the sun and the dead level of the ground, and his 


shot did not fulfil its aim. 


The effect of it was no trifle, however. The ball had | is 
broken the bull's leg, and killed the calf, that was ly-| Dip herb Ail at once Mr. Bear became sick at the 
| stomach! and it was a new sensation to him—some- 

As he grew worse, he 
: | thought of his master and mistress, and so crept up 
Bellowing furiously, and with eyes | stairs to ask for their consolation; but they had not re- 





‘0g itamediately beyond him. 






Upon the hunter. 





Aud now the full rage of the cow-antelope was turned 


| to his tail, with molasses, dirt, and gravel stones! 


| thing be had never felt before. 


turned from church. Then he crawled up another sto- 
ry, and got into the girls’ bed, drawing the snowy 
white sheets over his besmeared form. There he lay 
groaning and grunting, the sickest bear ever seen in 
that part of the country. 

When the girls arrived they were horrified at the 
scene, and were goiny to lay the broomstick over Bruin, 
when he started on the run for the haymow with the 
sheets sticking to his back! It was some time before 
the bear got well, and stili longer before his mistress 
forgave him.—Our Boys and Girls. 


out here, or on the piazza, and keep school. Ill be your 
teacher. Won’t it be fun? And when mamma gets 
home she will be so surprised she won’t know what to 
do.” 

Frank was so pleased with the prospect that he 
jumped up and threw his hat into the apple tree, where 
it lodged on a branch and he had to ciimb up after it; 
and Harry turned three somersaults and was just going 
to try another, when Frank suggested that if he broke 


ready, and when next the gnoo passed directly be- 
neath him, he thrust it deep into her neck, inflicting a 


Relieved thus of his pursuer, Kidder hastened down, 
and after finding his rifle and taking a few trophies of 


We remember a very comical bear that belonged to 
Mr. Hammond, and amused with his tricks the mirth- 
loving people of Paris, in Oxford county, many years 
He was captured when a little cub, and was 
He claimed 
the warmest place on the bearth-stone, and nestled in 
None of the 
pet animals about the farm were tamer than he; and 
none loved better to climb up into his master’s lap and 
receive his caress, or understood the whims of his mis- 
His serious 
countenance always gave great effect to his anties; and 
he seemed to understand when he caused a laugh 
xumong the household. As he was of a prying disposi- 
tion, and forever peeping into every hole, the family 
were obliged to lock up every thing, even the closets 
When he took it into 
his head to make up a nest, it was all the same to him 
whether the articles he heaped together were woollen 
If a hen cackled when the egg 
was laid, Mr. Beat understood it as well as any of the 
family or the feathered tribe; and if he was not pre- 
vented, he would tind it and suck it before the cackling 


One Sunday the family went to church, and left the 
Bruin improved the opportunity, 
and rummaged ail over the house in search of fun or 
Unfortunately, the good housewife 
had left the cellar door unlocked and ajar; and it was 
not long before the bear discovered it and crept down 
Once down in the cellar, he espied the mo- 
lasses barrel; and if there was any thing in the house 
he was excessively fond of, it was molasses or honey. 
Bruin pawed over the barrel, licked the tightly-driven 
bung, and was about abandoning itin despair, when he 
Grasping it with his strong teeth, he 
easily withdrew it, and out came the thick molasses in 
a steady stream, to the great delight of the bear, who 
clapped his mouth to the hole and sucked away with 


The molasses still flowed, and still the bear kept his 
mouth to the orifice, pausing now and then to take a 
At length he was full; his stomach could 
hold no more; yet his appetite was not satisfied. He 
squatted on his Launches and viewed the still running 
siream with diszust, to think that the supply was so 
The 
molasses had now run out in large quantity, and had 
tormed a great pool on the floor; but Bruin dove into 
it, aud rolled himself a thousand times in the thick 
| fluid, until his shaggy coat was covered from his nose 


There he lay in the sweet pool, the picture of self-sat- 
faction, aS cats roll and tumbie in a field of the cat- 
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For the Companion. 


FRANK AND HARRY. 

Frank and Harry were brotiers. They had no sister, 
for “‘wee Winnie,” as their mother used to call her, was 
laid in her little grave when she was only three ) cars 
old. 

Frank could remember her rosy, dimpled face and 
merry ways, but Harry was a baby only a few weeks 
old when she died. 

He bad, however, heard his mamma and Frank talk 
so much of her, and had Jooked so often at her picture 
which hung in his mother’s chamber, that he felt quite 
sure that he remembered her, and would not believe 
Frank, who declared that “babies couldn’t remember.” 

“T don’t care,” he would answer, stoutly, “I can 
’member 702, can’t 1?” 

When Frank was twelve years old and Harry six, 
their mother was taken very ill. For some days the 
doctor thought she would die, and the children went 
about very quiet and sad. 

One day she began to be better and asked to see them; 
and thev stood for a few moments by her bedside and 
looked at her while she held their little brown hands in 
her own thin white ones, and whispered a few loving 
words to each. 

Then they went away, and their father, who was wait 
ing for them in the hall, told them that if they were 
very good and quiet, he was almost sure she would 
soon be well again. 

In a few weeks their mother was able to sit up, and 
Frank and Harry could spend a part of each day in her 
room; but she did not get strong very fast, and at last 
the doctor said she must go and stay a few weeks at the 
seaside. 

So Grandma Thayer came one day in the cars, to 
take care of the boys and keep house while their 
mamma was gone. 

Frank and Harry felt badly to have their mother 
leave them, but they tried hard to be brave and not let 
her see how nearly they came to crying, when she 
kissed them good-by. 

“Be good and kind to each other,”’ she said; “it will 
make me happy to know you are loving and helping 
each other every day.” 

They promised, and as the carriage rolled away they 
stood at the gate and threw kisses after the pale face, 
which looked out till a turn in the road hid them from 
view. 

Grandma Thayer was very kind and tried to make 
them happy, so in a short time they were as merry as 


ever. 

One hot day they were sitting in the shade of the 
large apple tree behind the house, to rest. They had 
been pumping water, and filling the wood-box for 
Grandma Thayer, who was having a baking day, and 
now they were tired. 

“I wonder what mamma is doing,” said Harry. 
“Don’t you want to see her, Frankie?” 

Frank pretended not to see the tears which were be- 
ginning to come in Harry’s eyes, and answered, cheer- 
fully, “Well, no, I don’t care much about it just now. 
I presume she’s walking about on the beach with a 
short dress, and a great hat tied down at ihe sides, like 
the picture we saw in the Bazaar last night.” 

The idea of his mother looking like tie picture, made 
Harry laugh in spite of himself. 

“Tl tell you a nice plan,” said Frank, when Harry 
had laughed off his tears, ‘“‘but you mustn’t tell till I 
give you leave—Grandma Thayer nor any body.” 

“No I won’t never,” said Harry, sitting up very 
straight,— 

««‘On my word and honor, as I went round a corner.’ ” 

“IT caughta pig without a wig,” finished Frank, laugh- 
ing. “You won’t have to keep the sccret any longer 
than till mammacomes. You know we don’t have any 
thing to do but play now.” 

“Only to help Grandina Thayer,” put in Harry. 

“O, well, that’s nothing. Nothing like going to 
school, [mean. But you don’t know much about that; 
you never went but two days in your lite;”’ and Frank 
looked down at Harry ina fatherly way. ‘Well,’ ob- 
jected Harry, “I know all my letters. Mamma teached 
7em tome. And she was going to teach me to read, 
only she begun to be sick.” 

“Well, that’s my plan,” said Frank. 


“Til teach you 





and commenced their task at once. 
— spent an hour or two busy as bees, over the surprise 
they were preparing for mamma. 


his neck he couldn’t learn to read. 


So they went into the house, hunted up an old primer 
Every day they 


Harry tried hard to learn, and Frank was patient and 


gentle, and when at last mamma came home, looking 
quite well and strong again, she was greatly surprised 
when Harry brought his book and read a short story 





ee ee ae without making one mistake. I don’t know which were 
the proudest, the boys or their mother. x 
eee 


A COLD DAY. 
Jack Frost is a roguish little fellow; 
When the wintcy winds begin to bellow 
He flies like a bird through the air, 
And steals through the cracks every where. 


He nips little children on the nose; 

He pinches little children on the toes; 

He pulls little children by the ears, 

And draws from their eyes the big, round tears. 


He makes little girls ery, O, O, 0!” 
He makes little boys say, ‘‘Boo—hoo—hoo!"’ 


But when we kindle up a good warm fire, 

Then Jack Frost is compelled to retire; 

So up the chimney skips the roguish little boy, 

And all the little children jump for joy. 
~~ —_ +2 


A company of boys, in Michigan, thinking to have 
a little fun with an ill-tempered bull, took a red shawl 
and went into a field next the one in wkich the bull 
was confined, and shaking the shawl] at the animal, 
drove him to such fury that he leaped the fence, and 
rushed at the affrighted boys, who sought in vain to es- 
cape, and dashing among them he trampled and tossed 
them, killing one and badly injuring three of the oth- 
ers, before the men on the place could come to the res- 
cue of the lads. 





Sports and Pastimes. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 





RELIGION 








France and the Reign of Terror. 
2. 


My whole 11 letters torm the name of a newspaper. 
My 10, 3, 4, 5 is a quilt. 

My 2. 6. 5 is a covering. 

My 4, 9, 7. 8 is on the seashore, 

My 1. 3. 7 is a number. 

My 1, 10 3 9, 5isa pleasure. 

My 4, 2, 3, 11 is an outhouse. 


3. 


Old as the Sphynx, new as the present hour, 
Chameleon-like I have transforming power 

To change my hue to suit the light or gloom, 
And many varied forms I can a-sume. 

Now flower, now fish, now man, I deem to be; 
For every thing and nothing's found in me. 

I flash before you, yet elude your sight, 

Clear as the sun, or dark as biackest night, 
I’m good, I'm bad, or sharp as edged tool, 
Sport to a wit, but labor to a fool. 


4. 


My jirst is what schoolboys do call a translation, 
My second a mansion in many a nation, 
My third is a short and corrupt form of “head,’’ 
Satistied people my whole are, ’tis said. 


5. 
Square Word. 


My Jirst lived many years ago; my second is a Latin verb; 
my third is the name of my friend; my /ourth is a lamen- 
tation. 

6. 


First find out a word which doth silence proclaim, 
Which backwards and forwards is always the same. 
Then next you must find out a feminine name 
Which backward: and forwards is always the same, 
An act or a writing on parchment, whose name 
Both backwards and forwards is always the same, 

A poet's young daught r, whose beautiful name 
Read backwards and forwards, is always the same, 
A note used in music. which time doth proclaim, 
And backwards and forwards is always the same. 
Their initials connected. a title will frame, 

That is justly the due of a fair married dame, 
Which backwards and forwards is always the same. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


A 2 3 
Oe Oey 
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1. “Envy’s memory is nothing but a row of hooks to hang 
grudges on.” 

2 begin with number one, throw out the tenth man, then 
calling the eleventh one, couat to the tenth man again, and 
throw him out, and so on, until all the blacks are overboard, 

3. Out of debt, out of danger. 











to read while mamma is gone. Every day wecan come 


4. Bar-gain. 


5. Heron, hero, her, he. 6. A tent. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BOYS. 


I told you, last week, some things about what “our 
boys” had done during the spring months, and now, in 
my closing letter, I cannot help giving one or two inci- 
dents that occurred during the summer, which it is just 
possible they will not thank me for telling. 

As father believes in manly sports, he allowed the 
boys this summer to use a gun a little, under his super- 
intendence. As they were really very careful, they 
were allowed once in a while to go off to try their luck 
among the woodchucks and squirrels; and I never shall 
forget one afternoon when Harry rushed into the libra- 
ry, flushed and breathless, to exclaim, “O, father, you 
or somebody here, just please give mea quarter of a 
dollar to buy some powder and shot to kill a woodchuck 
with, that the boys are holding down for me under a 
stone!’’ 

The animal did not escape that time; but usually 
their shooting resembled poor Mr. Winkle’s in the 
“‘Pickwick Papers,” and the safest place was the tar- 
get! 

Harry grew intensely interested in gunning, and fan- 
cied, I think, that he had the capabilities of another 
Nimrod, if game had only been more abundant. At 
times he grew desperate over this want, and said to me, } 
one day, in a rather impatient tone,— | 

“T wish there were some rats in this house!” | 

“Why, Harry,” I exclaimed, ‘what an idea!” | 

“Well,” said he, “I do, because then I could shoot | 
them. Thereisn’tany thing else to kill thatI can Lit!” 

With lack of success, this maniadied out. The warm | 
July days came on, and swimming was the prominent | 
pleasure. <A pretty brook winding through the mead: | 
ows, Some distance from the village, was just the place; 
but every delight has some drawback in this life. 

One hot afternoon, a party of boys were revelling in 
the cool water, dashing, and splashing, and having a 
grand time, when a hungry cow walked up to the cloth- 
ing they had left on the bank, and proceeded to devour 

their shirts!) Did you ever hear of such a thing? She 
considered the sleeves a special tidbit. These were all 
gone when her unnatural appetite was discovered; but 
Willie Thompson’s fared the worst. As Harry said, 
there was nothing left of that but a “yreen rag!” 

Shocked and indignant, a meeting was held on the 
spot, after the cow had received summary punishment, 
and it was resolved that they should all go in a body 
to Mr. Newton, who owned this peculiar specimen of 

the bovine quadruped, and insist upon some redress 
for their loss. Accordingly they put on the rest of 
their clothes, and hastened towards the farmer’s house, 
carrying what had been their shirts in their hands. 

Ralph, being the oldest, and known to be both brave 
and eloquent, was chosen spokesman of the occasion, 
by unanimous vote. When the phalanx reached the 
door, he knocked boldly, and Mr. Newton appeared. 
He told their story in a pathetic, powerful manner, and 
then closed his speech with these words: 

“Now, Mr. Newton, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

I am sorry to add the reply, it is such a come down; 
but, as I said before, the truth must be told. Mr. New- 
ton answered in one word—“ Nothing.” 

There was no appeal from this laconic response, and 
the discomtited, shirtless troop returned to their homes, 
sadder if not wiser than they left. 

Saturday afternoons were almost always spent in 
long tramps over hill and dale by the river side, and 
the tea-table was sure to be enlivened by vivid accounts 
of their marvellous adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 

But at last the climax came. Sitting on the porch, 
one afternoon, I was astonished to see Harry and Ned 
Hoyt come rushing down the street, their eyes very 
large, their faces very red, and their whole appearance 
indicative of intense excitement. Assoon as they were 
near enough to be heard, they both began to tell me of 
their frightful experience. 

“Why, there is an awful animal swimming down the 
river; just as true! We were coming along, and we 
both saw it, and so did Willie. Whenit saw us it swam 
right toward us, and we ran away.”’ 

“Why, how does it look?” I inquired. 

“O, it’s awful!” said Harry. “It’s got a square, 
black head, eyes sunk all in, hair all over its face, and 
big ears that keep a-flopping.” 

And Ned, all out of breath, repeated the same story. 

Of course this new monster was discussed at tea time. 
I too became excited, and visions of mermaids, and 
mermen, and huge sea serpents rushed through my 
mind. 

“Perhaps it may be a seal,’”’ I suggested, at which the 
whole family roared at the roundabout course that seal 
must have taken to be swimming down stream in the 
Connecticut. Even father grew credulous, and thought 





| place, and Harry hung back a little. 


and it would be hard to hit it in the dark. Besides, it 
might have come on shore. 

But the next morning the boys, armed with their 
guns and accompanied by a trusty negro boy, made 
their way in all haste to the river. They trudged 
along the bank all the way, because it might have come 
down further, and they wouldn’t miss it for the world 

But on they went and on, to the very scene of the last 
night’s terror. There it was, certainly, in the same 
He wasn’t really 
afraid, but had a sudden desire to pick berries. 

Ralph was more courageous; but the thing did look 


} ugly, and as they drew nearer he thought it best for 


Scott to face the danger alone. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a jolly laugh 
from the negro, who came back with every shining 
tooth displayed in a broad grin. It was a log, after 
all, though avery queer looking one, and Harry was 
humbled. 

We did not tease him much then, but sometimes 
when he is full of some great story now, we allude, in 
a gentle way, to that hairy face and the “‘big ears that 
kept a-flopping.” 

But I have talked too long, and have not begun to 
tell you of their farming experience for a fortnight in 
Vermont, and a dozen other incidents that might 
amuse you. After all, our home would be a dull, sad 
place without the boys. God bless them both, and 
may they soon come back all safe and sound. 

Kate §. 





VARIETY. 





IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the road, 

If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load; 

Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be; 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea. 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again; 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow, 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, these little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How those little bands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Notto scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping by-and-by. 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has tlown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us tind our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars trom our way. 


7“? 
ATTEMPT TO DEMOLISH MINOT’S LIGHT. 


The keeper of this light-house had retired to rest for 
the night on Wednesday, and his assistant was pro- 
ceeding to the top of the structure, when a great crash 
was heaid, resounding through the whole substantial 
building. The light-house keeper supposed his assist- 
ant had, by accident, broken some glass vessel or other, 
but the latter, with alarm on his countenance, soon re- 
ported that the plate-glass constituting one side of the 
great lantern at the top of the light-house had been 
smashed into inch pieces, perhaps by a rifle-ball. Ex- 
amination was immediately begun, to ascertain the 
cause of the occurrence, and after a little time the dis- 
covery on the ledge outside of the light-house of a dead 
shell drake duck, with nearly every bone in its body 
broken, explained what would otherwise have been a 
very mysterious affair. The little winged wanderer was 
probably flying at a great speed, and being attracted by 
the light, precipitated itself against the glass, and the 
concussion brought its career to a sudden and untimely 
close. The glass broken was more than a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, and it is impossible to replace the pane 
that was thus summarily re with glass equally 
thick purchased in Boston. The duck which achieved 
this feat, although his bones were broken, had no con- 
tusions on the exterior of his body. He was cooked, 
eaten, and pronounced excellent by the light-house keep- 
er and his family. 





SEEING IS DECEIVING. 


Here is a row of ordinary capital letters and fig- 

ures— 
SSSSSXXXXXZZZZZ3383388888 

They are such as are made up of two parts of equal 
shapes. Look carefully at these and you will perceive 
that the upper halves of the characters are a very little 
smaller than the lower halves—so little that an ordin- 
ary eye will declare them to be of equal size. Now 
turn the page upside down, and, without any careful 
looking you will see that this difference in size is very 
much exaggerated—that the real top half of the letter 
is very much smaller than the bottom half. It will be 
seen trom this that there is a tendency in the eye to en- 
large the upper part of any object upen which it looks. 
We might draw two circles of unequal size, and so 





place them that they should appear equal. 





world is dark and cheerless, is the time to try true 
friendship. They who turn from the scene of distress 
betray their hypocrisy, and prove that interest only | 
moves them. If you have a friend who loves you, who | 
has studied your interest and happiness, be sure to sus- | 
tain him in adversity. Let him feel that his former | 
kindness is appreciated, and that his love was not! 
thrown away. Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists | 
—in the heart. They only deny its worth and power | 
who never loved a friend, or labored to make a friend | 
happy. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH’S MOTHER. 


The late John Randolph, some years before his death, 
wrote toa friend as follows: “I used to be called a 
Frenchman, because I took the French side in politics; 
and though this was unjust, yet the truth is, 1 should 
have been a French atheist, if it had not been for one | 
recollection, and that was when my departed mother 
used to take my little hands in hers, and cause me, on 
my knees, to say—‘Our Father which art in Heaven.” 


——_—_+or-—_—__—_ 
THE THIMBLE. 


The name of this little instrument is said to have 
been derived from “‘thumbell,” being at first thumble, 
and afterwards thimble. Itis of Dutch invention, and 
was brought to England about the year 1605, by John 
Lofting, who commenced its manufacture at Islington. 
Formerly, iron and brass were used, but latterly, silver 
and gold have taken their place. 








Johnny Folly, 
springs in watches, is quite relieved in being able to take 
what he thinks is an ugly horsehair from Tim Green’s new 


who doesn’t know any thing about hair 


watch. 


A GENTLEMAN was trout-fishing on the sides of “Old 
Saddleback,” a mountain in the interior of Maine, a 
hundred miles from the coast. Supposing himself ten 
miles from a village, and half as far from a house, he 
was surprised by hearing the blows of an axe. Soon 
he came toa small clearing, where the proprietor of 
the axe surveyed him with some curiosity. 

“Hollo, stranger!’ said he. 

**How are you, sir?” 

“Weli, now, stranger, where be you from?” 

“Pm from New York.” 

“From New York! Why, I should think you would 
hate to live so fur off.” 





QUEEN Caroline pressed Bishop Rundel to tell her of 
her faults. 

“If it so please your majesty,” said he, “I will tell 
you of one. Persons come from all parts of the king- 
dom to see your majesty when you attend Whitehall 
Chapel. It is therefore to be lamented that you talk so 
much to the king during Divine service.” 

“Thank you, my lord bishop,” said the queen; “now 
tell me another of my faults.’ 

“That I will do, with great pleasure,” said he, ““when 
your aoue has corrected that which I have just men- 
tioned.” 


A WAGGONER, passing a shop, was asked what he 
had in his wagon. He replied: 

“Three-fourths of a cross, and a circle complete, 

An upright where two semi-circles do meet, 

A rectangle triangle standing on feet; 

Two semi-circles and a circle complete.” 
Three-fourths of a crossis a T; a circle is anO; anup- 
right where two semi-circles meet is a B; a triangle stand- 
ing on feet is an A; two semi circles are CC, and a cir- 
cle isO. Tobacco is what was in the wagon. 


A RESTAURANT in Paris has received a consignment 
of edible nests from the Flowery Land. They are ex- 
ported in boxes, each containing about one hundred and 
seventy pounds weight. The nests are quite white, 
take their owners two months to build, and cost about 
a franc each in China. The nests are gathered twice a 
year, and taken away before the eggs are deposited. 
About thirty millions are annually exported. 


A GENTLEMAN travelling in a neighboring State, 
asked his landlady if there was a high school in the 
town. The lady hesitatingly replied, as if she did not 
know what he meant, “Not very.” But seeing by the 
expression of her guest’s face that something was 
wrong in her answer, added, ‘‘The school that onr Tom 
goes to is pretty high—it’s on the highest hill in town, 
but one!” 


Fruit is very good and healthful food. But it should 
not be crowded into the stomach when the appetite has 
been wholly sated with other food, nor should it be 
swallowed at all hours of the day, any more than other 
articles of diet. Fresh, ripe fruit, taken at proper times, 
in suitable quantities, is seldom if ever injurious. Oth- 
erwise eaten, it becomes a fruitful source of disease. 


AT a theatre in Colorado a grizzly bear scene was in- 
troduced in the play, and the part of the bear was filled 
by a live grizzly, which broke from the line set down 
for him, and made a dash among the audience, which 
adjourned the whole affair. Nobody was hurt, but the 
bear got away. 


An Indian chief, in a telegraph office in Montana, 
being told that the operator was “talking with a white 
brother two thousand miles distant;” gave it as his 
opinion that that was the “longest talk’”’ he had ever 
witnessed, 


By Sisters of the lamented ‘*Cousin Alice."* 
pleted in six volumes. Illustrated. 
1. Birds of a Feather. 
2. Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 


To be com- 
Per volume....... 3] 


By Miss Mulock and others. 
LITTLE ANNA STORIES. 
Six volumes. Illustrated. Per volume................. 
1. Little Anna. 4. A Thousand a Yeer. 





2. The Little Helper. 5. Stories about Dogs. 
8. Alice Learmont. 6. The Cheerful Hear*. 
By Rev. Dr. Alden. 
THE ALDEN SERIES. 


By Joseph Alden, D. D. 


The Cardinal Flower. 
The Lost Lamb. 


Four volumes, Ill. Per vol. 


Henry Ashton. 
The Lighthearted Girl. 





By May Mannering. 
THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 


By May Mannering. 
PEE, TOE WOO ccc ccteresttgectassvessaceesestses t 


1. Climbing the Rope. 8. The Cruise of the Dashaway 
2. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 4. The Little Spaniard. " 


OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE. 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The only Illustrated Juvenile Magazine published once a week, 


_ Oliver Optic writes for every number, and writes for no other 
juvenile publication. 


Specimen numbers furnished free on application. 

TERMS.—6 cents per number; $2 50 per year; $1 25 for 6 months 

Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Ge Catalogues of all LEE & SHEPARD'S publications fur. 

nished free by mail. 47—3weop 





$50. A MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. $50 


We are now furnishing our FOUR OCTAVE PORTABIE 
ORGAN for $50 each! FIVE OCTAVE, DOUBLE REED, 
FIVE STOPS, CARVED AND PANELLED CASE, 8135! 
Other styles at preportionate prices. See NEW ILLUsTRat- 
ED CATALOGUE, just issued, with announcements of NEW 
INVENTIONS, NEW STYLES OF ORGANS, and RE- 
DUCED PRICES, which will be sent free to every appli- 
cant. The Mason & Hamlin Organs were awarded the Medal 
at the Paris Exposition, and are recommended by musicians 
enerally as unequalled. The MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED 
yOX HUMANA, a new invention, produces effects of mar- 
vellous beauty. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (CO, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 48—4w 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


, DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITH PINE COM POUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit- 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is are- 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant to 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 








An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and ail Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, viz: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
(Gy Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
35—25W : 





The Florence Sewing Machine. 

We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many years’ 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular use, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abill- 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to- 
gether with f. cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstra 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the rap- 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people. 
An examination of the Machine will convince the most incred- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and that itis 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will compare favorably with any in price. 

These Machines can be seen in full operation, during business 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulars 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise, 


when requested. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey. 
505 Broadway, New York. 











14l Washington Street, Boston. 4—llw 
PRANG'S AMERIOAN OHROMOS 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 34-250 
Wanted—Agents. 
$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 


duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & C0. 

PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. $ 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or oth 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical os: mar 

chine manufactured. 40—l2w 
pabenen”™ 





LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes: 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine wild 
earn one.’’ See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE ME'G CO. 
37—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston 





WHEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feeling of a di 
ordered system, which needs to be cleansed and stimulated into 
healthy action, take a dose or two of AYER'S PILLS and see 
how quick you can be restored for a shilling. 48—2W 





CLERGYMEN, and all others troubled with Throat and Lune 
Complaints, v ill do well to try the White Pine Compound. ne 
safe and effectual in removing pain and irritation. roi 





all Druggists in New England. Iw 
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